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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE-SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 


BY S. W. BENEDICT. 





damental principles of the Presbyterian system. 
True, it has been resisted by a small and dimin- 
ishing minority, and a limited eldership and 
some other liberal practices and views have been 
advocated, through the influence which Congre- 
gationalism has exerted, but the grand prevailing 
tendency now is towards the old way. The Plan 
of Union is abolished in many sections, and Con- 
gregational ministers cannot be settled over N. 
S. Presbyterian churches unless they will become 
Presbyterians, or at least join Presbytery, and 
the churches are governed after the most rigid 
and approved. form of Presbyterianism. The 
Session, the Presbytery and all the “ government 
is a thing apart from the people ; above them and 


part of the churches to interfere with the man- 


that which I know and testify of that which I 
have seen :” and any man must be a careless ob- 
server who has not perceived this fact. 

Now, here are two vast influential bodies in 
which the tendency spoken of by “C.” is being 
rapidly developed, and it is extending beyond 
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Correspondence, 
FROM OUR JOWA CORRESPONDENT. 


Dvavave (lowa), Jan., 1852. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 


GenTLeMeEN :—I have been much interested im 


the article by “C.” in your paper for Dee. 18th, 


on “ KossurH—the greatness, truth, power, and ap- 
propriateness of his sentiments,” and | think the 
thoughts expressed by the writer are capable of 
application to ecclesiastical as well as political af- 
fairs. He says: “We rejoice in all his [Kos- 
suth’s] warnings, here and in England, in regard 
to governments, and the necessity of a perpetual 
watchfulness over their movements. There is a 
tendency in some quarters, even in our own land, 
to set up the government as a thing apart from the 
people, and above their jurisdiction ; above them, 
and not of them ; A MACHINERY MADE TO GOVERN 
We 
have seen remarks tending towards the conclu- 
sion, that the people have nothing to do but to 
obey ; that they need to be made to feel that they 


THEM AND NOT TO BE DIRECTED BY THEM. 


are governed /” Again, “ There is a secret, most 
subtle, mast hazardous influence, working towards 
A DESPOTIC ESSENCE IN OUR GOVERNMENT—work- 
ing to separate the government from the people 
and set it above them, working to make it here, 
what it is in Europe, an irresponsible power, in 
regard to the movements of which the people 


must be scarcely consulted. Wr warn EVERY 
There is 
need of a most mindful regard to one of Kos- 
suth’s great warnings, not to let the word Gov- 


TRUE PATRIOT AGAINST THE EFFORT. 


ERNMENT blot out the word NATION.” 


These are timely remarks, and happy will it 
be for our land and the world if the suggestions of 
Kossuth and of “C.” are heeded. But there is 
no less occasion to apply the principle to eccle- 
siastical than political concerns, and no less need 


of @ warning voice to be lifted up in regard to 
the danger which threatens our religious than 
our civil liberty. The same tendency is appa- 


rent to any observant eye, towards “a despotic 
essence” in chursh government, that ‘“ C.” asserts 
is at work in our political system—to “ separate 
the government from the people and set it above 
them,” and to cause it to be regarded as “a ma- 
chinery made to govern them and not to be directed 


by them.” 


I have long been impressed and oppressed by the 


belief of this fact, and have watched with deep so- 


licitude the course of ecclesiastical affairs in our 
land. My attention was first called to it at the pe- 
riod of the excitement and struggle in the Presby- 
terian Church, which resulted in the disruption of 


that body and in a revolution against liberty, for 


it was nothing less. It was so regarded by the 
exscinded party and by Congregationalists gen- 
Indeed the exscinding act was avowedly 
performed for the purpose of purging the church 
of the free principles which had been introduced 
by Congregationalism, and which were held by 


erally. 


the exscinded party. From that hour strict 


Presbyterianism was enforced throughout the 
whole O. 8. body. Every vestige of self-govern- 


ment was taken away from the people, and the 
oligarchal principle was acted upon, which con- 
centrated all power in the hands of the elder- 
ship, of which privileged class the Sessions, 
Presbyteries, Synods and Assembly are com- 


posed exclusively. Thenceforth it was proclaimed 


that “ the people had nothing to do but to obey.” 


And the people acquiesced, and are content to 


regard the government of the church as “a ma- 
chinery made to govern them, and not to be di- 
rected by them.” (In alate number of the N.Y. 


Observer this ground is, by-the-way, distinctly 


taken in regard to politieal concerns.) 
I need not and shall not enter into an exami- 
nation of the polity of the Presbyterian Church, 


though I am persuaded that but few among the 
masses, in or out of that church, understand it 
thoroughly. It is enough to say, that the sole 
prerogative of the people is, to elect their ruling 
elders once for life, and then they have nothing 
more to do but to obey; and though there are 
provisions for appeal, it is only from one body 
to another, made up from the same class, and that 
nowhere is there provision for the trial of a pri- 
vate member by his peers (as in our civil courts 
by jury), nor for the utterance of the voice of 
the people on any subject, save in the settlement 
of a pastor, and when it may or may not be regard- 
ed by Presbytery. From first to last, from Session 
to Assembly, an oligarchy rules and the people 
obey. If a question of oppression or preroga- 
tive arises, it is decided by those with whom there 
is every temptation to sustain the power-exercis- 
ing party. The powers that be are nowhere re- 


sponsible to the people. 


Now this is a large and important denomina- 
tion in our land. Its influence is felt in other 
denominations, and in political affairs. It is na- 


the limits of their own churches. I am sorry to 
recognize its effects even among Congregational 
ministers and in Congregational churches. The 
moment a Congregational minister or private 
member leaves New England and comes within 
the sphere of Presbyterianism, he is at once met 
with the assertion that his free and liberal sys- 
tem will not do beyond the bounds of Yankee 
land. It is not strong enough, and efficient 
enough for any other region. “He Has No 
GOVERNMENT.” It is asserted everywhere 
that the people, the churches cannot govern 
themselves. There must be a power “ abovethem 
and not of them,” to control and direct them, or 
all will come to ruin and anarchy. And these 
assertions are often believed. Without testing 
their truth, the Congregational ministers assent 
to these, and forthwith abandon the free institu- 
tions whieh were the glory of their Puritan fa- 
thers and have made their native New England 
the glory and admiration of all lands, and fall 
into the ranks of the party of power. The same 
thing is also very extensively true of private 
Christians; and this process of perversion from 
liberalism to absolutism is going on very rapidly 
every year, neutralizing the influence that Con- 
gregationalism ought to exert; and the same ef- 
fect is seen also in the constitution of many Con- 
gregational churches and associations out of 
New England, in which are often incorporated 
features, and to an intelligent and ex animo Con- 
gregationalist very objectionable features of Pres- 
byterianism. 

Nor does even New England itself escape the 
influence that tends towards the “ despotic es- 
sence” in government. The oft-repeated asser- 
tions of Presbyterians, that a stronger govern- 
ment than that of Congregationalism is needed, 
produces an impression even there, and is be- 
lieved to a greater or less extent by many. 
There is naturally also a love of power in man, 
and this exerts a subtle influence in the direction 
spoken of, so that even some New England min- 
isters begin to think that a little more gov- 
ernment above the people would be an improve- 
ment. 

As a specimen of the tendency to depend on a 
power above the people for government, let me 
quote the words of one (not a resident, however, 
of New England) who claims to be a strong Con- 
gregationalist, but who evidently has not fully 
drunk in its fundamental principles, and does 
not apprehend the true remedy which it would 
prescribe for the evils of which he complains. I 
quote his exact words from a letter in my pos- 
session: “I believe that sound doctrine and 
sound discipline are evermore evaporating from 
the Church of Christ. [He means the churches, 
and of all denominations.] I believe in our zeal 
for liberty as Congregationalists, we are in dan- 
ger, and that our chief danger at present is on 
that side. I could wish that every standing com- 
mittee-man was a Ruling Elder, charged with the 
duty of seeing discipline exercised, to-day.” And 
yet, he says, he could not conscientiously belong 
to Presbytery. Now here is “ the secret, subtle, 
hazardous influence working towards a despotic 
essence” in our church government, of which 
“C.” speaks in our political. Here is manifested 
the distrust of the people, the church, “ the body 
of Christ,” faithful mon, converted men, men of 
principle,—the want of confidence, which is char- 
acteristic of all other systems of church polity 
except the Congregational, in the capacity of 
Christians to govern themselves. And in the 
name of common sense, if Christians are not ca- 
pable of self-government, who are? Away with 
such a notion, or else let us return to monarchi- 
cal civil government and to a prelatical church 
polity. No; for one, I discard such an idea. 
Instead of wishing “ every committee-mana Rul- 
ing Elder to-day, charged with the duty of see- 
ing discipline exercised,”. I would say, I could 
wish every church member a ruling elder charged 
with that work. This is the Scriptural princi- 
ple, which makes the whole brotherhood ruling 
elders. I would that every Presbyterian church 
on earth would follow the example of one which 
I was acquainted with, which, tired of the nui- 
sance of a troublesome elder whom they could 
not get rid of, as he would not resign and could 
not be impeached, passed a solemn vote resolv- 
ing themselves into a Session of the whole, mak- 
ing every one a Ruling Elder! No, instead of 
committing the power into the hands of an oli- 
garchy to enforce discipline, I would rather say, 
let us elevate the views and increase the sense of 
responsibility in the body of the members, and ap- 
peal to the people to do what Christ has confided 
to them, and what they cannot cast off upon 
other hands without guilt. Let us make our 
churches as bodies what they should be and what 
they may be by the grace of God and a faithful 
exhibition of truth, and we shall need no Ruling 


Elders or other er above the le to govern 
and control th _ " 








tural that its ewn members should acquiesce in} [| have said nothing of the tendency in the di- 


the practice of the same principles in civil as in 
ecclesiastiodl concerns; and being accustomed 
only to obey and to have no voice in the direc 
tion of affairs in the latter, they may readily be 
expected to submit to the denial to them of the 
same privilege in the former. A people accus- 
tomed to exercise none of the prerogatives of self- 
government in the church relation and to have no 
Voice in the direction of ecclesiastical, will not be 
tenacious of this privilege in political concerns. 
No one can review the history of Presbyterianism 
in the United States for the last twenty years 
candidly, and fail to see “a secret, subtle, and 
ous influence at work towards a despotic 
essence” in its ecclesiastical government, quite 
46 apparent as that which “ C.” perceives in the 
political government of our country. There was 
& rapid tendency to liberalism in that denomina- 


tion prior to the 
mixture in it of 
ment, but this w 


To turn now to the other branch of the Pres- 
byterian Church: When the New School body 


Was cast off and set up for itself, there was 


eae Let us who love liberty and liberaliam in s 


rection alluded to, in the Methodist Episcopal 
and the Protestant Episcopal churches, but it ex- 
ists and is operating powerfully. And where is 
the counteracting influence, except in the prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism? There are con- 
centrated the great elements of liberty, civil and 
religious. O how low an opinion do most Con- 
gregationalists entertain of their privileges and 
of the value of their principles, and of their re- 
sponsibility to stand by them and maintain them 
and spread them as the great conservative power 
against the universal tendency to “ set up govern- 
ment as a thing apart from the people and above 
their jurisdiction—above them and not of them.” 





&| SIASTICAL BOARDS WILL BE DEMANDED.” 


friends of ecclesiastical liberty, that liberal prin- 
ciples would be maintained within its bounds; 
and at first there was such a disposition mani- 
fested. But the contrary spirit soon began to 
develop itself in some quarters, and it has been 
gradually but steadily spreading up to this hour. 
The modifications which were introduced into 
its polity have been abolished to a great de- 
gree, and there has been a very extensively 
avowed determination to return to the strict fun- 


not of them;” and the least disposition on the 


agement of affairs is sternly rebuked. “I speak of 
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civil and ecclesiastical polity, give heed to the 
great warnings of the illustrious Magyar, and be 
vigilant to watch, expose and oppose every such 
tendency both in church and state as has been 


alluded to. 
Respectfully yours, J.C. H. 





REMINISCENCES OF HUNGARIAN TRAVEL. 


BY OUR (LATE) PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDENT. 








The clergymen in Hungary have fared very 
badly at the hands of the Austrian Government 
since the revolution. Perhaps the military courts 
regarded them as in the same position with the 
priests in Austria,—servants of the Government, 
—and treated them as if they were traitorous 
office-holders. Or perhaps they saw that the 
most dangerous enemies for Austria were men of 
this free, earnest, Christian character. Num- 
bers of them were hanged, or shot—and these 
not of any one sect, Catholic priests and bishops, 
as well as Protestant clergymen and deacons 
and superintendents. There was much talk here 
in Debreczin of an eloquent preacher among 
them, who had been sentenced lately to twenty- 
two years in the fortress of Olmtitz. None be- 
lieved he would live out half the term. 

I cannot omit this opportunity to express my 
high sense of the worth and self-devotion of the 
clergymen whom I knew in Hungary. It seemed 
to me the fearful events in which they had all 
just been tried, had given a certain strength and 
manliness to them, which is usually somewhat 
wanting in their class. They are all bound to 
one another now by many mutual services ; the 
good relations between them are not equalled 
among the clergy of any country. In the circle 
in which I was, one pointed to another, as the 
“friend who had plead for him at the court 
martial in ’49 and saved his life ;’ another show- 
ed me “ Brother ——, as the man whose skillful 
answer before the Police this year had saved 
them all from the Neugebatide (States prison).” 
The Austrian Government suspects them all, 
but it dares not openly to exasperate the peo- 
ple, by their imprisonment, without some good 
pretext. 

Their contrivances after the war to maintain 
themselves were dexterous enough. One of them 
told me how the command came to them when 
the war was over to preach on the “ Advantages 
of the Peace.” Accordingly he appeared the 
next Sabbath in his pulpit, read the “ Order” of 
the ministry, and preached an elaborate and 
beautifully abstract sermon on the “ blessings of 
perfect peace.” The Government are aware of 
their immense influence over the people, and try 
to gain it to their side. I recollect while I was 
at Pesth, an especial agent came down from the 
Court, to hold an assembly of the priests and 
preachers, in order to urge upon them the duty 
of keeping their flocks contented under the Aus- 
trian rule, and of enlightening them as to the 
good motives of the ministry. 

May, 1851.—I have been taking a long walk 
through the various parts of Debreczin, and call- 
ing upon various acquaintances. There was a 
poor Honved,* with his leg gone, standing by the 
Rathshaus. He did not ask for anything, but 
neither I nor any one else who passed could help 
giving him a trifle. It is not often that a Honved 
will beg. 

A young man met us in one place, and my 
friend told me to notice him. He was the son, 
he said, of the keeper of the famous crown of St. 
Stephen,t so mysteriously saved from the Aus- 
trians in the last war. Most suppose this keeper 


rotin prison twenty years before the Austrians 
would get a word from him. 

I was quite amused at ‘Mr. T.’s, where they 
speak German, to hear one of the children call 
another in a great spite, “you little Schwarz- 
gelb ” i.e. “black and yellow,” the Austrian col- 
ors, which have come to be the last term of re- 
proach in Hungary. 

I heard in the common talk to-day, that the 
young Countess TeLeskr had been arrested on 
some frivolous charge. All seemed to feel unea- 
sily if one so young and patriotic and so high 
in rank could be entangled by this Inquisition. 
Her own carriage and footmen had been gra- 
ciously allowed her, it was said, in crossing to 
the fortress with the dragoons. 

I had received a beautiful note in English 
from a lady this morning, requesting me to call 
upon her, as she “wished to know one of that 
noble nation who sheltered the exiles from Hun- 
gary.” Icalled, and she addressed me at once 
in English. In the course of the conversation, 
with the characteristic Hungarian eloquence of 
tone she burst forth, “Did you know it, sir? 
We meant to have a republic like yours. Gor- 
gey was our Arnold. If it had not been for him, 
we should have been free. Oh, if you could have 
seen our armies as they marched through here! 
How proud they were, how hopeful and strong! 
And now they are gone! But they were ready, 
and no one feared to die for his country. And 
to think it was all for nothing !” 

It is astonishing how accustomed one becomes 
to this passionate expression, and how it finally 
forces one almost into an opposite, matter-of-fact 
way. So that at the time in Hungary, I was 
almost unconscious of much which has since 
shown me how deeply wounded the people’s 
heart is. 

I was surprised through the whole country, to 
find how generally foreign languages and Eng- 
lish, or at least the English literature, were 
known by the higher classes. All the more in- 
telligent families converse readily in French and 
German; and in Pesth, there seemed more who 
spoke English among my acquaintances than in 
any other continental city 1 had visited. The 
Hungarian German, however, is always easily 
recognized by its accent. English, particularly 
since these late events, is more and more studied, 
and Germanfis avoided, wherever possible, as all 
associate it so indelibly with what is Austrian. 
However, the diplomatic and State language, 
fastened now over Croat and Magyar, Slavonian 
and Wallach, is German, and the old strife of 
languages quiets itself now under one common 
foreign tongue. 

The Magyar must have a natural aptitude for 
learning languages. Still his circumstances have 
much quickened this. Nogentleman could really 
succeed in political life twenty years ago without 
knowing at least four languages. The debates 
of the Parliament were all held in Latin. All 
communications with the Austrian Government, 
and in fact with foreigners, were in German. 
The lower classes must be addressed in Slavo- 
nian—and of course Magyar must be known as 
his own tongue. With such a foundation, made 
constantly familiar from childhood, all the lan- 





As a sign of the times, and supplementary to 
the insinuation of “ Planes,” commented on in 
the Home Missionary for January, viz., that ec- 
clesiastical boards may soon be needed in the N. 
S. Presb. Church, let me quote the following 
from the Central Religious Herald, in reference 
to church extension at the West: “ Wedo not 
need an agency to supplant the A. H. M. Socie- 
ty, but we do need one supplementary to it, to 
remedy its deficiencies, and do the work its consti- 
tution prohibits. Sooner or later some such | 4 
agency must be established, on a sET OF ECCLE- 


guages of western and eastern Europe could be 
learned without difficulty. I have seen a com- 
mon, ignorant private soldier among the Wal- 
lachs speak six languages well. 

The language in Europe most similar in into- 
nation to the Magyar, seems the French ; and 
accordingly the Hungarians learn the difficult 
French sounds with great ease. The French 
nasal sound is quite common ; as, for instance, 
on the n in Honved. 

I do not profess to speak learnedly on this 
matter, but from what little opportunity I had 
of examining the structure of this language, it 
seemed remarkably flexible, and capable of high 
development. The arrangement of “ suffixes ” 
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knows where it is still, though all said he would | ¥**) 


and “ prefixes,” and some other peculiarities, re- 
minded me constantly of the Hebrew. The phi- 
lologists say that it has no affinity with any 
European tongue, and only bears a relationship 
to the Turkish and Finnish. 

I was struck to-day with something very char- 
acteristic of the Hungarian character. One of 
the gentlemen with me wanted to entrust some 
little business to a Bauer, and was questioning 
him as to whether he would be faithful. The 
peasant drew himself up, and only gave for an- 
swer, “ Magyar ember” “1 am a Hungarian !” 

It is currently reported in Hungary that in the 
beginning of the war, some one made the propo- 
sition to Kossuth, in case the Austrians should 
refuse to recognize the new Hungarian bank- 
notes, to issue an immense quantity of Austrian 
notes, for which he had every means in presses 
and stamps, and thus swamp the treasury. All 
the reply he gave was the simple “ Magyar em- 
ber” I have often noticed it used in this way. 

To me these little expressions of national feel- 
ing always show much of the prominent nation- 
al traits. 

I suppose an Englishman would say “ he was 
no Englishman” to strike a man when he was 
down, or to let a strong man beat a weak one. 

An American would call himself “‘no genuine 
Yankee,” ever to give up what there was the 
slightest chance of his accomplishing, or ever to 
let himself be outwitted by any created shrewd- 
ness. 

The Hungarian expression seems to be used 
more nobly. 

Among my acquaintances in Debreczin to 
whose courtesy I owe much, is the Protestant 
Bishop, a most kind-hearted and courtly old gen- 
tleman. I was often at his house, and he gave 
me much information about the peasantry of the 
neighborhood. I found he belonged at present 
to the “loyal party,” and I cautiously avoided 
all topics connected with politics, which might 
in any way compromise him. He rewarded me 
for my discretion, on going away, by giving me 
several important letters to friends of the Gov- 
ernment in southern Hungary, and among others 
to a gentleman whose acquaintance | afterwards 
made in quite a different manner—the General of 
the Gros Wardein garrison. I used also to meet 
many of the higher Austrian officers at his house. 
I became quite attached to the old man, and he 
seemed so tome. On parting, he informed me 
his horses were at my service the next day for 
my journey, and then kissed me affectionately 
on both cheeks; and accompanying me to the 
gate, embraced me again, with, as I afterwards 
recalled, a sad, foreboding look, as if he half an- 
ticipated the gloomy change which was soon to 
come over my travels. C. L. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Enewanp, Jan. 15, 1852. 
The rumors of ministerial changes, and re- 
ports of the adhesion of some of the lieutenants 
of the late Sir R. Peel to the ministry, have 
shifted into positive assertions, that there will be 
no change at present. The Queen will open Par- 
liament in person on the 3d of February; and 
then we shall see what we shall see, and hear 
the Russell-Palmerstonian explanations. It is 
manifest that the difficulties of the Cabinet are 
great, both from internal weakness, amounting to 
administrative inefficiency, and from the general 
state of affairs. Among the probabilities is a re- 
lapse, not into Peel conservatism but into the ag- 
gressive and avowedly selfish landlordism, repre- 
sented by the Earl ef Derby (Lord Stanley that 





as). 
“ Will the English people submit to this ?”— 
who can tell! There is blind fear of change : 
there is the indifference and apathy of selfish- 
ness, that would “leave well enough alone ;” 
there are the enormously wealthy, the moderate- 
ly wealthy, the ‘“‘ comfortable,” who eat the fat 
and drink the strong, who care for none of the 
things of the public; dividends, per cents, profit, 
forming to them the first and second table of the 
moral law, and also the new commandment ; and 
on the whole, the material condition of this na- 
tion is too good just now to warrant the expec- 
tation of any very strong public or political sen- 
timent. Then there is the most discouraging 
fact behind: say there comes a dissolution, and 
an appeal to the nation. This means an appeal 
to the sixth part of the male adults, five-sixths 
having no votes; and the enfranchised are bitted 
and bridled, and counteracted by a system of re- 
presentation more anomalous than can be con- 
ceived. Of this somewhat will be heard anon. 
One form of the evil influences of the organ- 
ized tyranny which reigns in France, is already 
visible in England. Thiers, the eulogist of the 
Consulate and Empire ; Thiers who would have 
had a war with perfidious Albion, rather than 
pay an indemnity to the missionary Pritchard at 
Tahiti; Joinville, who fired off a warlike pam- 
phlet against England, and would fain have 
vexed our coasts, and pounced upon our towns, 
—this blest pair of syrens are now here, as 
in a harbor of refuge. But “villains are 
abroad ;” the fine spirit of fraternity and of mu- 
tual respect, which had grown up in the three 
years of the republic, have fled. Now the “old 
Duke,” with more than fourscore years bowing 
him down, and who has just looked into the 
grave of Soult before descending to his own, has 
to take warlike counsel with veterans apd rulers. 
We are to have ten thousand more soldiers. 
There are to be strong forts immediately con- 
structed at several points on our southern shores. 
The Thames is to be cared for; there are to be 
fortified camps, to cover London. The immense 
aggregation of the material of war at Wool- 
wich, on the Thames, must be placed beyond the 
reach of a piratical dash ; and so on, and so on. 
Two Paris papers notice these projects and 
preparations. One of them deprecates, and says 
there is no cause; “ but liars we can never trust, 
although they speak the thing that’s true.” 
There is no great care in the public mind re- 
specting these things, but there is no man who 
does not assent to the propriety of looking to 
our weak places, and anticipating the possible of 
known burglars and brigands. 
The burning of the Amazon, which must 
count among' the great maritime tragedies, has 
continued to be a topic of painful interest. Some 
slight mitigation of the distress and horror was 
afforded by the intelligence that a Dutch vessel, 
Gertruida, had happily rescued a boat containing 
twenty-one souls, passengers and crew. A pro- 
tracted inquiry has not elicited any facts dis- 
tinctly accounting for this terrible calamity. 
Mr. Robert Wilson, a passenger, has written a 
deeply-affecting narrative. His mind had been 
solemnized, almost to gloom and foreboding, on 
the eve of the catastrophe, and he had conversed 
with a fellow-passenger on the power of the ele- 
mental forces with which the ship and her ma- 
chinery had to do battle. He and one of the of- 
ficers were thus a kind of voluntary additional 
watch up to within a very short time of the 
breaking out of the fire. There were examples 
of great heroism and devotedness, and foremost 
among them are those of two ladies. A third 
unhappy lady, twice rescued, is said to have re- 
turned to a certain and terrible death rather 
than remain unclothed in the boat. Among the 
lost is a missionary of the United Presbyterian 
Church, returning with a newly-married wife to 
the field of his labors in Jamaica. Another is 
Mr. Eliot Warburton, whose book—‘“ The Cres- 
cent and the Cross »—is among the most success- 
ful of modern works on the East. He was pro- 
ceeding on a special mission to the Isthmus of 
Darien, as the agent of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Junction Company. 

The Queen her sympathy 





expressed , 
by donation of £150 to s fund for the relief of 





the families of the sufferers, originated at South- 
ampton, where £1,000 was raised at a public 
meeting. There were solemn services at the In- 
dependent and Baptist churches, and collections 
made. 

The gales have been very heavy, and fears 
were entertained forthe Europa. A large Amer- 
ican ship is reported totally wrecked on the Irish 
coast. A letter from Dublin gives the following 
particulars : 

“ Afflicting intelligence of the effects of the 
week’s storms have been received this morning. 
On Tuesday night the ship Columbus, of New York, 
(M’Curran, master,) 1,000 tons register, ran on shore 
in Waterford Harbor, and before daylight went to 
pieces, eight of the crew and four passengers per- 
ishing in the wreck. The Columbus was laden 
with cotton and flour from New Orleans for Liver- 
pool, and had a crew of thirty men on board. She 
struck so close to the land that the cries of those 
on board could be distinctly heard; but as the sea 
was running very high at the time the wreck was 
perceived, none of the small boats at hand could 
venture out. On approaching the harbor, the cap- 
tain, it appears, fired rockets, but the signal was 
not answered and no pilot put out. He then en- 
deavored to get the ship back to sea, but this, un- 
fortunately, was found impossible, and the vessel in 
a few minutes struck violently on the rocks just in- 
side the Hook-point. Three of the passengers were 
females, one a Mrs. Falcon, widow of Capt. Falcon, 
of the ship Josephus, of Liverpool, and another, 
Miss C. Burke, from the Island of Ascension, on her 
way to Portsmouth, where her father resides.” 

Nothing has transpired respecting the affair of 
the Prometheus ; but from the tone of the press 
generally, the inference is, that prompt and 
frank declarations have been made to the govern- 
ment at Washington. 

KOSSUTH AND HIS RETURN. 

Two German papers have a statement to the 
effect, that Turkey, on the grounds of good faith, 
and an increasing unwillingness to give offense 
to Austria, protests against the return of Kos- 
suth to England—the condition of his enlarge- 
ment being, as it is said, residence in the United 
States. The only safe rule now is, to believe 
nothing, absolutely nothing, in any continental 
paper; therefore, and for other reasons, this is 
notto be believed. But whether true or not, the 
present writer is confirmed in his opinion, that 
there is now no place in Europe for the Hunga- 
rian patriot. He must work in one continent for 
the welfare of another. Double night rests upon 
Europe ; blackness of darkness from France has 
deepened the gloom. There is not even lurid 
light to make the darkness visible; much less 
day, in which a man can work. 

ITALY. 

A new series of state prosecutions has been 
commenced at Naples, entinent persons, constitu- 
tionalists, being the: predestined victims. Their 
crime is literally constitutionalism, to which 
they, with the king, were sworn; and even the 
colorable offense—the movement in May, when 
the forcible dispersion of the Deputies was ap- 
prehended—had been amnestied by the king. 
Among the victims is the venerable Archdeacon 
Cagnazzi, who is nearly eighty years of age. He 
was brought into court in a dying state. 

An English gentleman has been sabred by the 
Austrian military officers in the streets of Flo- 
rence, his offense being, that seeing a rapidly-driv- 
ing carriage approaching, he hastily stepped back, 
and so by accident jostled an officer. A few 
days before, an Austrian soldier suffered the 
stick for not having bayoneted a peasant who jos- 
tled him. Neither Englishmen nor Americans 
will be safe from insults either in Germany or 
Italy. AGRICOLA. 


THE SKEPTIC BEFORE THE TRIBUNAL OF 
REASON, 


BY HEINRICH AVENDs. 











Messrs. Epitors :—A few months since I had 
occasion to look a little into the state of 
the German weekly press in this country. Few 
among us, probably, suspect how pernicious an 
instrumentality is here at work, molding the 
religious and moral sentiments of our German 
population. A large number of these papers are 
avowedly infidel in their character; some advo- 
cate the grossest atheism. 

This is assuredly a matter of deep interest to 
us, not only as Christians, but as citizens. Ger- 
man infidelity is at least as likely, if unchecked, 
to become one of the controlling elements in this 
republic, as Irish popery. 

It is especially cheering to meet with any indi- 
cation of a counter-influence among our German 
brethren themselves. The spirited article of 
which I herewith send a translation for your pa- 
per first appeared in the New-Yorker Staats-Zei- 
tung, a German weekly newspaper, and has since 
been republished in the form of a tract. If you 
think it likely to interest the readers of The In- 
dependent, it is at your service. H.C. C, 


“God is a Spirit!” says Jesus Christ. God is 
almighty; he is eternal. The faith of the 
Christian is therefore faith in the omnipotence 
and eternity of Spirit. Pagan antiquity had no 
such faith. For it subjected even its gods to the 
control of an iron necessity. An irresistible, in- 
exorable Fate, was the ruler of the universe. 
The Gospel freed the world from this phantom 


of superstition, by teaching that Spirit—in which 


Paganism saw only the product of nature, is it- 
self the creator of nature. The doctrine of Christ 
is, accordingly, the doctrine of the glory and the 
supremacy of Spirit, in opposition to Paganism, 
which is the doctrine of its subjection and hu- 
miliation. 

To the Pagan, Nature is the creator, and Spirit 
is the creature ; to the Christian, on the contra- 
ry, Spirit is itself creator, and Nature is a pro- 
duct, a creation of Spirit. The Pagan makes 
Spirit subject to Nature; the Christian makes 
Nature subject to Spirit. The Pagan makes 
Spirit the slave; the Christian makes it the 
ruler. The Christian recognizes no law of the 
universe except the will of Spirit; the Pagan 
knew no other law of the universe than the con- 
trol of a blind Fate. 

Favored by the tolerance and mildness of the 
spirit of the age, a noisy sect has emerged within 
the last few years, which aims to hurl Spirit 
from the throne of the universe, to deprive it of 
its omnipotence and eternity, and to bring back 
the human race to where it was eighteen centu- 
ries ago. It is the sect—it is scarcely necessary 
to name them—of Atheists. 

The Atheist abhors the supremacy of Spirit. 
He will allow no God, beeause he will not allow 
the omnipotence and eternity of Spirit. He will 
allow no Supreme Wisdom, which from its eternal 
throne dictates laws to the universe. He will al- 
low no Nature, as the free creation of Spirit, 
but only as “the system of processes without 
thought.”* He asserts the eternity and omnip- 
otence of Un-reason. “Man makes God after 
his own image,” says the Atheist, and proves the 
truth of his words by placing Un-reason on the 
thrdae of the universe. But in order that he 
may the more surely displace Reason from her 
eternal throne, and put his own Un-reason in her 
place, he has given to his Un-Reason the name 
of Reason. Reason therefore is treated by him 
as God is treated by his worst enemies. He 
avails himself of her name, in order on the ruins 
of her throne to erect that of Un-reason. 

It was always the tactics of those who were 
traitors to God to assume the title of “ Priests of 
God.” So is it also the tactics of those who at 
the present day are traitors to Reason to pro- 
claim themselves teachers of Reason. But these 
false teachers of Reason are the very men who 
are loudest in the cry against the false priests of 
God. He however must be green indeed who 
should see therein anything else than the rivalry 
of trade, and a skillful maneuver to gain credit 


© The words of Arnold Ruge 





for their own honesty. They themselves are 
daily doing just what the false priests of God do 
also. As the latter make use of the holy name 
of God to turn the souls of men away from God, 
so do they seek in the name of Reason to deprive 
men of the last vestige of reason. 

Thus God and Reason experience the like fate 
from those who, uncalled, set themselves up as 
their representatives upon earth. ‘The false 
teachers of Reason desecrate the name of the 
one, as false priests do the name of the other. 
And as we find people who, led astray by the 
misuse of that which is most holy, ery, “ Let us 
have no God !”" so there are also people who will 
say, “ Let us have no more Reason !” 

But to declare God and Reason, on account of 
the misuse of their names by wickedness and 
Un-reason, a phantom of the brain, that is itself 
contrary to reason. God, Reason, and Virtue, 
are names that will always be abused on earth, 
80 long as there are votaries of Evil, of Un-Rea- 
son, and of Vice. But the worst misuse of the 
name of God, of Reason, and of Virtue, cannot 
destroy the reality of either; for they are eter- 
nal truths, which, like beneficent stars, shine 
into the night of earth, in order to show the 
good, the rational, and the virtuous, the way 
which they must go. * * * * * * * # 

When one sets himself up as the representa- 
tive of Reason in the world, this is no ground for 
presuming that he possesses reason. For there 
has never yet been found a man without reason, 
who gave not to his Un-reason the name of Rea- 


son. 

The least that can be required of one who un- 
dertakes to bestow Reason on the world is that 
he himself possess it. For it cannot be expected 
of any one that he should give to another what 
he has not himself. 

There is no question the right answer to which 
would be of so much value to man as this: By 
what signs shall Reason be known? In other 
words: How shall the truly rational man be 
distinguished from him who to his own Un-rea- 
son and delusion gives the name of Reason ! 

An examination of the ideas which men form 
to themselves of Reason, soon shows that all 
agree in this, viz.: that Reason is man’s richest 
jewel; and as each one aspires to the honor of 
possessing this jewel, each calls himself “ ration- 
al.” But when a number of such meet together, 
it soon becomes apparent that in their ideas of 
what is rational, there is still less agreement than 
in the ideas which believers form to themselves 
of God. Though they claim, one and all, to fol- 
low an uncrring light—the light of Reason—yet 
they can never agree upon anything. Each sees 
things by this same light differently from his 
neighbor. What conclusion must we form from 
this? What but that cither the existence of 
such a light as Reason is a mere chimera, or that 
it shines upoh very few of those who call them- 
selves ‘“ the rational.” 

The first no one will maintain who is not 
ready to declare himself irrational. ‘The second 
supposition is therefore the only possible one. 

But if reason is a reality, then it cannot be a 
light for a select few, and an ignis /fatuus for 
humanity at large. Whatever it may be then 
which leads men astray, it cannot be Reason. 
Were it possible that through Reason man 
should become a prey to falsehood and delusion, 
could he hope ever to find a path which would 
conduct him out of the labyrinth of error ? 

He must in that case regard everything around 
him as a delusive mockery. Even a divine reve- 
lation would not help him. For how could he 
rely upon the divinity of a revelation, when he 
could not trust to the judgment of Reason, by 
which he must recognize its divinity? Before he 
can believe in the possibility of divine revelation, 
he must first have convinced himself, by Reason, 
of the existence of the Divine Being. Faith in 
God rests on faith in the infallibility of Reason. 
To doubt, therefore, the infallibility of Reason, 
does not become the believer. This belongs only 
to the Atheist, who denies the eternity and om- 
nipotence of Reason, and regards it, with all 
else which the world contains, as nothing but 
the result of material processes, and as therefore 
the product of that which is without Reason. 

* * * * * * * *% 

As it is an acknowledged truth that man is a 
being originally endowed with Reason, and as 
Reason cannot lead him astray, the question pre- 
sents itself, Whence have all his errors arisen? 
From nothing else than from the misuse of the 
powers of the soul. Reason is that power of the 
soul which teaches us the right use of all the 
others. So far as man uses his powers aright, so 
far he remains free from error, and so far he is a 
rational being. To the same extent as he makes 
a false use of his powers, does he fall into error, 
and to that extent is he irrational. 

All error is an erring against Reason, and not 
through Reason. The origin of error in our 
world can be explained therefore only from the 
apostacy of the human race from Reason. The 
basis of Christianity is the doctrine of the fall of 
man. The Christian regards evil and error not 
as the normal condition of the race, but as a 
moral and spiritual malady. That the human 
race for centuries past has not been in its nor- 
mal state, but in a moral crisis, can be denied 
only by those who are themselves intellectually 
and morally so debased as to mistake their own 
malady and that of their race for a state of 
health. 

Among all the creatures of earth, it is man 
alone who makes of his soul's capacities not only 
a false, but a pernicious use,—a use which has 
turned this glorious world to an abode of misery 
and tears. He, the most gifted of all, is alone 
wretched among them all; for, like a Hercules 
in his frenzy, he employs the giant forces of 
his spirit only to dig into his own bowels, to glut 
the fields of this his fair world with his own blood, 
and to mark with ruins every step in the path of 
history. 

The reality of these errors of man is a proof of 
the reality of the fall of man; for had his pow- 
ers remained in the normal state of eyuipoise, he 
would not have been liable to error. Reason is 
therefore compelled to recognize, in the history 
of man’s development, an event which has intro- 
duced disorder into his moral and spiritual 
organism. fF =e ©.4 8.8 2 

To those who deny the reality of the fall of 
man, nothing remains but to regard evil and er- 
ror as the normal condition of our race, or else 
to maintain that neither evil nor error has a real 
existence. They must say with Hegel, “ All 
which is, is according toReason.” In other words, 
they must bow their reason before the omnipo- 
tence of a senseless Fate ; and whatever is most 
horrible and detestable, so soon as it is once es- 
tablished, they must regard as normal and right. 

According to Hegel's view, all which has been, 
which is, and which shall be, is in accordance 
with reason, because it is founded in the eternal 
necessity of things. Reason itself is nothing else 
than this necessity, which in the world has an 
unconscious, and in man a conscious existence. 
The world is continually coming into being and 
passing away. It is an eternal process; and 
this process can only be in harmony with Rea- 
son, since all which appears and manifests iteelf 
in the world, can exist and maintain itself only 
so long as it is founded in the eternal necessity 
of things. The world’s history being, according 
to Hegel, a process in harmony with Reason, the 
world is therefore, at every moment of its eter- 
nal existence, not only all which it can be, but 
also all which it should be. Hence all which 
has been, and all which shall be, is according to 
Reason. The destruction of individuals, the 
slaughter of nations, the most frightful atrocities 
that even a fevered brain can dream, is a pro- 





coss of reason, so s00n as it becomes real. This 


is no calumny, no misrepresentation ; it is genu- 
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The latter, he means to say, connect with their 


ine German philosophy of the latest date. If| love tothe Gospel also love to himself. They 


and to Reason : 
and without thought ! 


black and white. 


bones! Ye are the embodiment of Reason itself 


government of the world! * * * * * # 





SELECTIONS. 
From the Evening Post. 


Song of the North Wind. 


of age.] 
I come from the fields of the frozen North 
O’er the waste of the trackless sea, 
Where the winter sun looks wearily forth, 
And yielded his strength to me ; 


With the roar of the Hurricane, 
Loud sweeping in wrath by day and night, 
Over the ice-bound main. 


From the awful Steppes of the Scythian wild, 
Where the Boreal lightnings play, 

O’er the frowning peaks of glaciers piled, 
I wend my stormy way; 


Plays over the withered branch, 
And the eagle screams from his eyry of death, 
In the fearful Avalanche. 


On the lofty hights of the Daurian chain, 
I sit on my regal throne, 


On the waste of the Arctic zone ; 
Alone—alone, in my might I dwell, 
Where a human foot ne’er trod, 
Where a human voice ne’er broke the spell 
Lying bound o’er the icy sod. 


1 breathe in my wrath o’er the flaming forge, 
Where the laboring Cyclops dwelt, 

Till the lava rolls o’er the mountain gorge, 
And forge and furnace melt ; 

Till the fiery arm of Vulcan yields 
To the might of my threatening roar, 


And the red flames flow o’er the blooming flelds 


And the light of the sanded shore. 


Away through the hollow caves I sweep, 
Where the giant arm of Thor 


And marshals his steeds to war ; 

Then L blow my horn as the thunder rolls 
Through the depths of the lurid sky, 

And the wild waves foam, and the sea-bell tolls 
To my Voice as it passes by. 


In the lonely halls where Odin dwells, 
In his palace of kingly might, 

I am free from the chain of his Runic spells, 
And revel by day and night; 

I sit at the board where Heroes fell, 
Where their blood flowed like the wave, 


yell, 
*Neath the snowy architrave ! 


Then away I bound from the halls of Death, 
Where the beautiful Lena flows, 

And wave the wand of my jagged breath 
O’er its banks of crested snows ; 

And lo! the pillar tall and fair, 
With many a quaint device, 

Springs up in the grace of its beauty rare— 
A column of fretted ice! 


Oh, the earth is calm in its silent rest, 
When the south wind, soft and free, 

Floats up like a cloud from the vineyards blest 
Of the glowing Araby ; 


wave 
In the breath of the perfumed shore, 


Keeps time to the golden oar. 


The earth is fair where the west wind blows, 
When the wearied birds are mute ; 


To the tone of a minstrel’s lute ; 


O’er the sunny south are shed, 
And the peasant brings to his cottage home 
The vintage ripe and red. 


But the earth is dark where my foot has trod, 
I twine no flowery wreath: 

In the track of my path lies a blasted sod, 
And the waste of a barren heath ; 

O’er the yellow harvest of waving grain 
In my giant strength I ride, 


And blackened and sere it lies dead on the plain, 


In the wealth of its golden pride. 


The mariner sings, for his heart is light, 
When the south wind fills his sail, 

And the good ship flies o’er the waters bright, 
To the breath of the favoring gale, 

But his song shall be of a weltering surge, 
Of waves dashed mountain high, 

When | chant o’er the ship its deathly-dirge 
To a moonless sea and sky. 


When the rattling hail o’er the icy shroud, 
And the wreck of a drifting mast, 

Is poured o'er the deep from the angry cloud, 
In the torrents thick and fast ; 


storm, 
And the water-fiends below 
Bear away to their home the mariner’s form, 
Through the blackened waters flow. 


Then, crowned with my shadowy laurels, I flee 
To my home on the snow-ridged peak, 

As the eagle returns to his rock o’er the sea, 
With the prey in his blood-crested beak ; 

The requicin bell from the coast is rung, 
As | sweep o’er the ocean’s bed, 


And I hear the low chant by the choristers sung 


For the rest of the sainted dead. 


And I come not again till my banners fade, 
And my starry spears grow dim— 

Till the harvest is gone from the sunny glade, 
Where floated the reaper’s hymn— 

Till the winter sun looks wearily forth, 
And yieldeth his strength to me— 

Then I sweep again from the frozen North, 
O’er the waste of the trackless sea, 

Boston, Nov., 1851. 8. D. C. 





Neander on Charity for Imperfect Teachers. 


strife; and some also of good will. 
Christ of contention, not sincerely, 8 
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am set for the defense of the 


and will rejoice.’—Puu. i. 15-18. 
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that I am set for the defense of te Gospel. 


any one doubts it, let him hear what one of my 
patients says to me, in his atheistic delirium, in 
reply to my efforts for reclaiming him to God 
“The world without Reason 
Who has ever heard this 
from an Atheist, from a Thinker? Atheism, 
science, say not merely that the world is endowed 
with Reason and with thought. They say the 
world is Reason itself.” There you have it in 


Tyrants of the world, oppressors of humanity, 
triumph! German Philosophy acquits you, in 
the name of Atheism, not only of all the crimes 
which for centuries you have committed, of all 
the blood, of all the tears which you have caused 
to flow upon the earth, but also of all the crimes 
which you shall hereafter commit, of all the 
blood and teaxs which you shall yet cause to 
flow. Trample down, with the same success as 
hitherto, all right upon the earth; subject and 
enslave the nations ; continue to fertilize earth’s 
fair plains with the blood of men, and to whiten 
thousands of slaughter-fields with their bleaching 


This is the Gospel, which is proclaimed to all 
the nations of the earth, who are still so blind as 
to believe in God, in Providence, in a supreme 


(The following lines are the wonderful produc- 
tion of a young lady of Boston, only fifteen years 


As I mount o’er the hills and gather my might, 


Where the lightest touch of my blasting breath 


Where my snowy turrets look out o’er the main, 


Shakes his gleaming spear o’er the raging deep, 


And the white spears clashed with the wild war 


From the land where the myrtle and cypress 


And the dallying breeze, where their waters lave, 


And it sighs through the trees at evening's close, 


When the rays of the sun from his purple dome 


When the air-spirits shriek through the howling 


“Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and 
The one h 
posing to add afilic- 
But the other of love, knowing that I 
1. What then? - 
withstanding, every way, whether in pretense or 
truth, Christ is preached; and I therein do rejoice, yea, 


It was the greatest joy of the Apostle that his 
tanpuloemnent mast necessarily serve for the fur- 


could be imputed to him, that it was but his zeal 
for the faith which he preached that had drawn 
upon him all his sufferings. A cause to which a 
man like Paul felt constrained to offer up every- 
fail to command attention. To 
this was added the impression necessarily made 
upon those who were witnesses of the enthusiasm 
with which he testified in behalf of the Gospel, of 
his steadfastness, and of his whole course of life. 
The knowledge of this had spread, as he inti- 
mates, by means of the soldiers from the imperial 
etorianis) who held watch 


comrades, 
Other Chris- 
tians were stimulated by Paul’s example to preach 
the Gospel with similar zeal, and to bear their 
testimony with like fearlessness. Thus increased 


Jistincti 
among these preachers of the Gospel. Thus, 
when expressing his joy at the increasing pe 


hrist from envy and strife; but others 
good-will : the one out of love, knowing 


know that they can cause him no greater joy 
than by laboring that the Gospel may be pro- 
moted by his imprisonment; for they well know 
that this is the one object of his life, and that he 
himself regards it as the divinely appointed end 
of all that he is to do and to suffer in life. 
wt = the ei he proceeds to say, “out of 
party spirit, not sincerely, supposing to add 
affliction to my bonds.” The teisc ear. But 
who are those who sought, by the preaching of 
the Gospel, to add affliction to Paul's imprison- 
ment, and whom he charges with insincerity ? 
We must here take into view what he afterwards 
says in reference to this distinction, viz., that by 
the one class Christ was preached iu truth, by 
the other only in appearance. Are we to sup- 
pose that these men, without personal love to 
the Gospel, without personal conviction of its 
truth, preached Christ for no other reason than 
to add to the hardship of Paul's situation, and to 
bring him into greater danger by the wider ex- 
tension of the Gospel in Rome; thus rendering 
him, as the origin of it all, more obnoxious to 
the Roman divil power ? Itappeers at once how 
unnatural and intrinsically improlable is such a 
supposition. If they could thus bring Paul into 

ter peril, they would by so doing plunge 
themselves into equal danger. Can it be imag- 
ined that one would play so hazardous a game, 
simply from hatred to another? He who at that 
time did not himself believe in the Gospel, must 
be enlisted against it; and would certainly not 
have given himself up to the business of preach- 
ing it, merely as the means to another end. We 
must seek, then, another explanation of this dif- 
ficulty. When it is said of an individual that he 
preaches the Gospel only in appearance, this 
need not be understood as necessarily meaning 
| that he has no concern whatever in regard to 
the subject of his preaching; that he has no 
personal interest in it, no conviction of its truth, 
that he makes use of it only as a means to 
another end. It may mean that he preaches it, 
not in its purity and completeness, but mingled 
with foreign elements ; that although an interest 
in it cannot be denied him, yet this is not perfect 
and unalloyed. In this sense it might be sail of 
such an one, that he does nut preach the Gospel 
sincerely. Paul might therefore express himself 
thus in regard to persons who testified of the 
Gospel of Christ from real conviction; yet did 
not preach the whole, unmixed, pure Gospel in 
its completeness, but an adulterated, mutilated 
Gos And when, moreover, he says of such, 
that they were actuated by party zeal and hatred 
against him, desiring to onl sev affliction to his 
sufferings ; it is not necessary to understand by 
this that their witness for the Gospel was mere 
pretense, a form of hypocrisy to which the cir- 
cumstances of the time afforded no occasion and 
no ground; but that their ruling motive in 
preaching was not pure love to the Lord, that it 
was their aim, consciously or unconsciously to 
themselves, by their manner of preashing to give 
offense to Paul, and to raise up for themselves a 
party against him. 

If now we look farther into the history of the 
development of Christianity in this its earliest 
— and investigate more minutely, in the 

istory of the Apostolic church, the peculiar re- 

lations and opposing infl under which 
Paul's labors were prosecuted, we shall sogn be 
in a position to determine with greater exactness 
what we have here remarked in general. We 
know that Paul had to contend with opposers, to 
whom all that has here been said is applicable. 
There were those who did indeed acknowledge 
and preach Jesus as the Messiah, but a Messia 
in the Jewish sense; who acknowledged him, 
not as that which he has revealed himself to be, 
the only ground of salvation for man; who, in 
connection with the one article of faith, that 
Jesus was the Messiah promised in the Old Tes- 
tament, still adhered to the Jewish legal posi- 
tion ; who understood nothing of the new crea- 
tion of which Christ was the author, and to whom 
faith in Jesus as the Messiah was only a new 
patch upon the old garment of Judaism. These 
were the opposers, with whom we so often find 
Paul contending in his epistles. Of such he 
might justly say, that they preached the Gospel 
not purely and sincerely, but only in appearance ; 
for they were indeed far more concerned for 
Judaism than for Christianity, and their converts 
became rather Jews than Christians. Of such 
he might also say, that they sought to forma 
—_ agaigst him, and to add affliction to his 

8; for these persons everywhere seem chicf- 
y animated by jealousy of Paul, through whom 
the Gospel was preached to the heathen world as 
freed from all dependence upon Judaism, and 
standing upon its own foundation. They oppose 
themselves to him on all occasions, contest his 
—— dignity, seek to encroach on his sphere 
of labor, to draw over the peoplé from him to 
themselves, from that pure and complete Gospel 
to their own mutilated one. And it need not 
surprise us to meet such even in Rome; for 
Paul's epistle to the church at Rome, written 
— years previous to his imprisonment there, 
shows us in this church, consisting chiefly of 
Gentile converts, a small party of such Judaizing 
Christians who were in conflict witn the rest. It 
was a matter of course, then, that when the 
pure Gospel in the sense of l’aul was preached by 
the one party, the other, provoked to rivalry, 
should rise up in opposition, and seek to give 
—- to their own corrupted form of the 
G i 

e must now endeavor to understand fully 
Paul’s position toward these opposers. Rightly 
understood, it will furnish an important rule for 
our own application in many cases. In the first 
place, it is clear that these men were personal 
enemies of Paul, and that in their efforts to pro- 
mote the Gospel, their ol)ject was to frustrate the 
labors of the Apostle, and to form a party of 
their own in opposition to him. What self-re- 
nunciation must it then have required to enable 
Paul to rise so entirely above this personal rela- 
tion, that forgetting the design against himeelf, 
he can rejoice with his whole heart that the One 
Christ, whom it is his sole desire to glorify, is 
preached, even though it be by his personal ene- 
mies! Thus everything pertaining to self gives 
place to that all-absorbing love to the Lord, and 
to those for whom He gave his life. How rare 
are the examples of a love so heaven-like, so pu- 
rified from all selfishness! One may even be 
animated by real zeal for the cause of the Lord, 
and yet that zeal be impaired by personal con- 
siderations. Ifothers, whofrom unfriendly designs 
against him personally labor to frustrate his ef- 
forte, are used as instruments for the promotion of 
the same holy cause,—he cannot rejoice over it. 
That this isaccomplished not through himself, but 
through those who are acting against him, weighs 
more with him than the common interest of 
Christ’s cause; and instead of giving him joy, it 
becomes a source of vexation, jealousy, and envy. 
He is not concerned alone that Christ should 
preached, but that He should be preached 
through him ; or at least through his followers, 
ery ge who in every respect harmonize 
with him, and acknowledge him as their teacher 
in Christianity. Least of all can he endure it 
when Christ is preached by those who take a 
hostile attitude towards himself; whose most 
zealous effort it is to lessen his reputation, 
to throw suspicion on him as a teacher, to draw 
men away from him. To this course of conduct, 
which we so frequently observe among men, the 
Apostle’s self-denying zeal forms the most strik- 
ing contrast. He acted in acoardance with the 
neiple which he himself lays down in 1 Cor. 
iii. 21, showing in what light the preachers of 
the Gospel should be regarded. “ Let no man,” 
says he, “glory in men;” the —. the only 
concern, is the honor of Christ and the salvation 
of believers. 
Thus would the case be easily understood, and 
thus might Paul’s conduct serve as a pattern for 
us, if it were merely a matter of nal vari- 
ance and not a strife respecting the nature of 
the doctrine itself. But, as we have already 
seen, this was by no means the case. It is a 
false form of doctrine, placing itself in competi- 
tion with the preaching of Paul, and in — 
tion to it,a mutilated and corrupted G that 
is here en of. Those opposers, it is true, 
acknowl Jesus to be the Christ, but not in 
the sense in which Paul received him. It was 
not in his full character as the sole ground of 
salvation, the central point of the whole Chris- 
tian life, as he was regarded by Paul. Hence, 
we might naturally suppose, Paul could not re- 
joice that Christ was preached through them, 
since it was not in his pure complete character. 
And indeed, we see Paul dosling Sowiore quite 
differently with such . How indignantly 
does he combat them in the epistle to the Gala- 
tians! He does notacknowledge them as preach- 
rers of ths same 1; he declares that there 
is no other Gospel than that preached by him; 
that they do but pervert the Gospel of Christ. 
In ition to those who would connect with 
the Gospel the righteousness of the law, he says, 











“If ri by the Law, th 
Christ'died in vain.” (Gal. i. 21) And in 
this epistle aleo he expresses himself, as we 
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